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IN LONDON. 
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HE production of a new opera is so rare an event 

in London, that the announcement of an English 
adaptation, by Mr. J. P. Jackson, of Ignaz Briill’s 
two-act comic opera, Das Goldene Kreuz, for per- 
formance by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the 
Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday last, attracted a large 
audience. Herr Brill has gained distinction as a 
pianist, but is in his novitiate as an operatic composer. 
Das Goldene Kreuz was produced at Vienna three 
years back, and has since then been played with great 
success at Berlin and other great German towns. 
Although one of the youngest among German operatic 
composers, Herr Brill has little in common with 
the enthusiasts who have arrogated to themselves 
the designation of “the” modern German school, and 
who have sought to propagate the theories of Richard 
Wagner. Far from following this noisy but really 
diminutive band of mutual self-admirers, Herr Briill 
ranges himself on the side of the classic composers who 
seek to make music a source of enjoyment. Mozart, 
Cherubini, Weher, Auber, and Donizetti are his models, 
and, like them, he makes melody the first consideration, 
without underrating the importance of well-written 
harmony and skilful orchestration. The Golden Cross— 
to use the English appellation of his opera—is a bright 
tuneful work, in which expressive melody is employed 
with true dramatic instinct, and it was received with so 
hearty a welcome on Saturday last, that it seems likely 
to become permanently popular in England. The story 
of the piece is founded on an old French play, 
Catherine, ow la Croix @WOr. The action takes 
place at Mélun, and commences in the year 1812. 
Colas, a young miller (Mr. S Yoke on the morn of 
his wedding to Theresa (Miss Yorke), is obliged to go 
to the wars asa conscript. His sister Christina (Miss 
Gaylord), takes a small cross of gold from her neck, 
and offers to bestow it on any one who will become her 
brother’s substitute. She swears to marry the bearer 
of the cross on his return to Mélun, but even this 
temptation is insufficient for the cowardly village 
bumpkins, who haye professed unbounded love and 
devotion towards her, and she is in despair. Suddenly, 
just as Colas is about to depart, Sergeant Bombardon 
(Mr. Aynsley Cooke), announces that an unknown 
individual has offered himself as substitute for 
the young conscript. Christina cannot obtain the 
name of the generous stranger, but she sends 
the golden cross to him by Bombardon, whom she 
authorises to repeat on her behalf the vow of fidelity 
she has sworn. The audience know that the stranger 
is Gontran de l’Ancre (Mr. Maas), a young nobleman, 
who believes himself to be broken-hearted because his 
mistress has been false to him, and who is weary of 
life and the world. The second act commences three 
years later ; Napoleon has been defeated, and the wrecks 
of his army are allowed to return to their homes. To 


Mélun comes Colas, who has perforce become a soldier 
two years after marriage, whose life has been saved by 
the gallantry of his captain, Gontran, and who brings 
the wounded captain to Mélun to be nursed. Gontran is 
tended and cured of his wounds by Christina. The two— 
being the tenor and soprano of the opera—of course fall in 
love with each other, but Christina refuses Gontran’s hand, 
because of her vow to marry the bearer of her golden 
cross. When she is told by her lover that it was he 
who became her brother’s substitute, she very naturally 
asks him to produce the cross, but he is unable to do 
so, having given it, when he supposed himself to be 
dying, into the hands of Bombardon. The latter 
returns at the right moment, explanations are made, 
and the opera terminates happily. The plot is almost 
pastoral in its simplicity, and is, indeed, dramatically 
weak. It could hardly warrant dilution into two acts 
were it not for the music with which it is associated, 
and of this we can speak in highly favourable terms. 
Herr Ignaz Brill has been compared with Auber, 
Nicolai, and Lortzing. To these three composers, and 
to several others, he bears some resemblance, but to 
place him in comparison with Auber seems at the pre- 
sent time absurd. If any composer ever exhibited 
originality and individuality of style, it was Auber. 
He copied no one, but has been copied, openly and 
covertly, by hundreds of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Herr Briill has not yet formed any style of his 
own. His music reflects the tints of many classic tone- 
pictures, and it is not discreditable to him that his 
admiration of preceding composers has in some instances 
led him to copy their styles so assiduously that he has 
incorporated entire phrases from their works amongst 
his own compositions. Passing reminiscences of other 
composers are numerous in the score of The Golden 
Cross. They are not, however, of sufficiently salient 
importance to outweigh Herr Briill’s just claims to be 
received as an original composer. In the finale to the 
second act, he displays an amount of constructive skill 
beyond what could have been expected in a young 
composer’s first opera. The “supper guartette,” and 
many of the choruses and other concerted pieces, are 
alive with melody, enriched by well-written harmony, 
and skilful, if not brilliantly original orchestration, 
and many of the solos, particularly the two tenor songs, 
are delightfully tuneful and expressive. The work was 
performed with the completeness of ensemble: charac- 
teristic of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. Mr. 
Joseph Maas made a_ successful rentrée on the 
English operatic stages after an absence of four years, 
in America. He was a gentleman-like Gontran, and 
his singing was the best in the performance. His voice 
is of pure tenor quality, and he is the most finished 
artist in the company. He was warmly welcomed and 
applauded, and is a valuable acquisition. The other 
artists above-named did their work well, and obtained 
abundant applause. The choristers and band were 
worthy of the highest praise. At the conclusion of the 
opera, the artists, composer, and adapter were called 
for, and a special call was made for Mr. Carl Rosa, who 
had conducted in the most zealous and able manner. 
The Lily of Killarney has been successfully revived, 
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powerful and interesting impersonation of Danny Mann 
by Mr, Ludwig. 


Considerable interest was aroused on Saturday morn- 
ing last by the first appearance in England of a new 
representative of Othello, described in the playbills as 
“ the celebrated Hungarian tragedian.” Herr Neville 
Moritz had been heralded by the customary paragraphs, 
and was said to be thought very highly of in Germany, 
and to speak English perfectly. Now we have for a 
long time past heard a great deal of the value of 
German insight into the works of our national drama- 
tist ; and we know that the deep and appreciative study 
of Shakspere in Germany has both directly and in- 
directly borne useful fruit. Here, then, seemed to be 
an exceptionally good opportunity of discovering the 
practical outcome of much famous criticism, inasmuch 
as the German language did not, with Herr Moritz, 
stand in the way of our comprehension of any new 
reading which he might wish to give. In by-gone 
years we had listened attentively to Emil Devrient, to 
Fechter, to Salvini, and to Rossi, and there was 
assuredly no reason why we should refuse to Moritz the 
same consideration. Accordingly the new tragedian 
received, both from his audience and from the actors 
who supported him, every chance of making a favour- 
able mark; and if he failed to achieve anything more 
than a succés destime, the fault was entirely his own. 
Truth to tell, he did little more than accomplish a 
tour de force by getting creditably through the singular 
difficulties attendant upon the impersonation of a 
specially trying character in a language not his own. 
His English is accurate but indistinct,at any rate as he 
spoke it on Saturday, and his accent has none of the 
prettiness which has distinguished that of other 
foreigners upon our stage. It is, of course, quite in- 
evitable that the strange intonation and odd accentua- 
tion of certain syllables should be incompatible with any 
just rendering of the splendid and subtle music of 
Shakspere’s blank verse ; and it unfortunately happens 
that the more beautiful the passage delivered the more 
emphasised the faults of delivery become. At the best, 
the effort which has to be made—and it is an effort 
which we would not for a moment undervalue—forces 
itself so strongly upon our notice as to be well-nigh 
fatal to our enjoyment of other phases of the completed 
task. We can, however, scarcely imagine any actor 
capable of making us unconscious of this obstacle to 
his version of a part such as Othello; and we 
may readily admit that Herr Moritz succeeds, so far, 
beyond expectation. Whenever his impersonation is at 
its strongest and best, he finds himself quite capable of 
taking his English hearers with him, and wasable to secure 
from his audience on Saturday an abundance of appa- 
rently genuine applause. But his Othello cannot from 
any point of view be regarded asa valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the character or our enjoyment of 
the play. It is robust, and occasionally boisterous, 
being upon the whole impressive ; it has little variety 
of tone, and little apparent appreciation of the more 
delicate lights and shadows of the character. Herr 
Moritz shouts as, after the murder, the Moor soliloquizes, 
“T have no wife”; he stamps his foot as he scolds his 
brawling officer; he misses all pathos alike in the 
exquisite apostrophe to content and in the utterances 
which precede the suicide. Thus, whilst-with Signor 
Salvini he gives that prominence to the brutish side 
of the character, which some of our tragedians have, 
perhaps, been too apt to hide, he has none of the 
physical and vocal power which enabled the Italian 
actor to keep the Moor’s dignity intact from first to 
last. Similarly his conscientious study of the text does 
not seem to be accompanied by any of the high intel- 
lectual perception or sympathetic imagination which 
secure for the embodiment of any new character by 
Mr. Irving such certain interest. Herr Moritz is an 








actor of fair acquirements, of considerable yigour, and 
of great earnestness; but neither by his conception 
of a grand tragic réle, nor by his method of execution, 
does he stand forward above the level of our own second- 
rate players. A propos of the position which has in 
some quarters been assigned to him, we are forcibly 
reminded of a passage from Mr. G. H. Lewes, “ On 
Actors and the Art of Acting,” which runs as follows:— 
“There is a mistake generally made respecting foreign 
actors—one, indeed, which is almost inevitable unless 
the critic has been long familiar with the foreign 
stage. I allude to the mistake of supposing 
an actor to be fresh and original because he 
he has not the conventionalisms with which we are 
familiar on our own stage. He has the conventional- 
isms of his own... When Emil Devrient played 
Hamlet with the German company both he and the 
actor who took the part of Polonius were thought by 
our old playgoers to be remarkable artists, merely 
because the business was so very novel. But any one 
familiar with the German stage could have assured 
them that this business was almost all traditional, and 
could have pointed out the extremely mechanical 
manner in which the parts were performed by these 
actors.” The remainder of the performance, and 
especially the share in it taken by Mr. Hermann Vezin 
as Iago, and by Miss Géneviéve Ward as Emilia, 
deserves the highest praise. ; 


For Viola in Twelfth Night, Miss Neilson has now 
substituted Julia in the Hunchback; and the change 
is a decided improvement. The pretty actress can do 
justice to Sheridan Knowles where she cannot touch 
Shakspere, and the highly artificial suffering of this 
highly artificial heroine is very effectively portrayed. 
We have, indeed, rarely seen the actress to such 
advantage as in the scene where Master Walter urges 
her to sign the contract of marriage with her lordly 
suitor, and she consents, knowing that she has 
been discarded by her lover, Sir Thomas Clifford. 
The troubles of this young lady, her attitude towards 
Clifford, her outburst of love when she believes herself 
no longer loved, and the origin of her woes, her 
conversation with Helen—none of these are of a 
kind to touch us very deeply, and the whole treat- 
ment of the motive has already a somewhat stilted 
and old-fashioned air. But the play possesses plenty 
of really effective situations, and the relationship of 
the several characters to one another is ingeniously 
sustained. Zhe Hunchback has, moreover, several 
speeches and scenes which have long and deservedly 
been accepted by young actresses as a test of their 
progress in the less complex phases of their art. 
Here Miss Neilson is perfectly satisfactory, and 
Julia’s love and distress find with her thoroughly 
picturesque expression. Occasionally she is apt to 
introduce into her performance a needlessly tragic tone, 
as in her scene with Clifford, in Act IV., where her ex- 
hibition of emotion, effective though it is, is open to 
the charges of exaggeration. But, taken for all in all, 
her Julia is not only the best that has been seen for 
time past, but is the actress’s happiest assumption. 
Miss Hodson’s Helen is bright, but scarcely so rich in 
resource and in humorous intention as we might have 
expected ; the actress may have found it difficult to for- 
get her Desdemona—a charming piece of ingenuous 
acting, by the way—of Saturday. Mr. Howe is a 
capital Master Walter, especially in the manly energy- 
of his rebuke to Sir Thomas Clifford, and Mr. Harold 
Kyrle’s Lord Tinsel places this young actor high in the 
ranks of the comedians able to present stage fops. Bear- 
ing and tone are both admirably designed to bring out the 
full meaning of the réle; and every word is made to 
tell. Mr. C. Harcourt is a tolerable Modus, Mr. Everill 
an amusing Fathom, and Mr. Conway a disappointing 
Sir Thomas Clifford. This actor, who promised so 
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much, seems to have suffered sadly from his provincial 
experience, having caught the voice and air of the 
fourth-rate country Hamlet. The speech therefore 
addressed to him by the representative of Julia, ‘“ How 
came you by that voice?” sounds painfully appropriate. 


A grand matinée, in aid of the Stafford House Fund, 
was last week the occasion of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree’s 
first appearance on the stage as a professional player. 
His frequent performances as an amateur proved to 
have stood him in good stead, and his Grimaldi, in 
Boucicault’scommonplace melodrama Life of an Actress, 
was polished, pleasant, and interesting. Mr. Beerbohm, 
or, as he will in future be called, Mr. Tree, has a re- 
markable command of a foreigner’s broken English—a 
command which he showed last season to still greater 
advantage in the First Night. He was particularly 
well supported by Messrs. Deane, and Teesdale, and 
Elwood, the last. of whom seems to possess the makings 
of a capital stage-lover. Miss Bufton and Miss Ritter 
were also useful members of the cast, and the drama 
went with as much spirit as could be wished. 





IN PARIS. 





HE Bourgeois de Pontarcy, as M. Sardou’s new 
play is called, was brought out at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville on Friday night. Inferior to other pro- 
ductions of the same pen in construction and develop- 
ment, it at least equals the best of them in depth of 
interest and force of language, and some of the scenes 
may challenge comparison with the finest examples of 
serious comedy-writing of which French literature can 
boast. Pontarcy,it should be stated, is an imaginary town 
within easy distance of Paris, but essentially provincial 
in its character. In accordance with his usual system 
of composition, M. Sardou, instead of at once commenc- 
ing his story, seeks to amuse us during two acts by 
irrelevant matter, and in the politics of and the petty 
jealousies which distract a country town he finds 
"a scope for the display of his powers in the way of 
umour and satire. But although he makes full use of 
the opportunities here presented to him, and although 
Madame Céline-Montaland, M. Delannoy, Madame 
Alexis, and M. Parade are highly diverting as some of 
the local busybodies brought before us, the effect of the 
introductory acts, as we may be permitted to call them, 
did not prove so attractive as might be desired, and 
when the second terminated it was generally felt that the 
author had seriously affected his chances of success. 
How far he surmounted the obstacle he had himself 
raised up will speedily be seen. Fabrice de Saint 
André, a young man residing with his mother in the 
best part of Pontarcy, is about to marry his cousin, 
Bérengére, on whom his affections have long been fixed. 
The day before that appointed for the ceremony, a 
Mdlle. Marcelle Audry asks him by letter to grant hera 
private interview on urgent business, Though her 
name is entirely unknown to him, he accedes to 
her request, and to secure the privacy she desires 
admits her into his mother’s house at night. The 
story she unfolds to him makes him bow his head 
in anguish. His father, who had died a little 
more than a year ago, and who was fondly 
supposed by Madame de Saint André—an amiable, 
high-spirited, and cultivated lady—to be a pattern 
of conjugal fidelity, had seduced this Madlle. 


Audry under a promise of marriage; the latter has 
given birth toa child, and being in want has come to 
seek assistance. The truth of her statement is proved 


— 


by a packet of letters which M, de Saint André had 
addressed to her. Fabrice immediately makes up his 
mind as to what course should be taken. “ My mother,” 
he says, “must never know of this; the knowledge 
would kill her. Here are fifty thousand francs, though 
I can ill spare it all.” Holding the notes in her 
hand, Mdlle. Audry creeps towards the gate. There, 
however, she is stopped by all the bourgeois 
of Pontarcy, who, having heard from an omni- 
scient individual that a woman had been seen 
to enter the house by stealth, and by no means sorry, 
of course, to have the chance of saying something to 
the disadvantage of the wealthy and well-born Saint 
André family, have congregated in their hundreds there 
to await her coming out. The notes are torn from her 
hand, and a roar of execration fills the air when -their 
value becomes known. Fabrice, hearing the tumult, 
‘leaves the house, shields her from the fury of virtuous 
poissardes, and threateningly commands the crowd to 
disperse. ‘ Pardon, mon fils,” says Madame de Saint 
André, appearing on the scene with Bérengére, 
“no person shall leave until you have stated 
why this young woman is here. The scandal has 
been public; the explanation must not be less so.” 
Thereupon, notwithstanding the presence of Bérengére, 
the young man takes a noble resolution. He will 
sacrifice his own happiness for the sake of his mother’s 
peace of mind. “ Be it so,” he exclaims. “She is— 
my mistress.” This declaration, which throws {the 
mother into despair and soon afterwards resounds from 
one end of the town to the other, brings the third act 
to an effective termination. In the sequel we have 
three scenes which must deeply impress themselves 
on the memories of the spectators. In one Madame 
Saint André beseeches her son to repair the 
wrong he has done the girl, and, being told by 
way of excuse that he no longer loves her, exclaims 
contemptuously, “that is like refusing to pay a 
debt because you were drunk when you contracted 
it.” Subsequently, receiving a portrait of the child 
already referred to, whom she is led by Fabrice’s avowal 
to believe is her grandson, but who is really, of course, 
the bastard offspring of her husband, Madame Saint 
André presses it to her lips, the tears in the meantime 
coursing down her cheeks. The third scene is effective 
in another way; Fabrice, chancing to meet Bérengére, 
asks her to take his word that he is innocent, and the 
young girl, yielding to an irresistible impulse, exclaims, 
“Je taime et je crois.” In the end the truth 
becomes generally known, and Madame de Saint André, 
apprised of the full extent of Fabrice’s self-sacrifice, 
consents to pardon her erring husband in considera- 
tion of his having given her such a son. Such a 
story as this, told with the keen perception of dramatic 
effect and command of language which M. Sardou pos- 
sesses in so high a degree, could not but excite the 
interest and sympathies of the audience, and when the 
play ended its success was beyond all question. On 
calm reflection, however, we became conscious of 
serious defects in the piece. The motive of the hero’s 
conduct is surely a little overstrained. Why should not 
the secret have been revealed at once? M. de Saint 
André would not be the first husband;by"many whoffail 
to keep faith with their wives, and in France, it is but 
too certain, infringements by husbands of the Seventh 
Commandment are frequently regarded as com- 
paratively venial offences. To save a mother 
from the pain of knowing that her husband 
has been no better than many about him, Fa- 
brice makes her miserable in another way, exposes his 
father’s unoffending mistress to trying indignities, and, 
above all, deliberately sacrifices the affections of the girl 
he so ardently wishes to marry. The motive, we repeat, 
seems a little too strained. Another grievous blot on 
the play is the appearance of Bérengére at the moment 








when Fabrice makes his avowal. Her presence 
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naturally heightens the effect of his self-abnegation, 
but the advantage is gained at the expense of delicacy. 
Notwithstanding these and other defects, Les Bourgeois 
de Pontarcy thoroughly deserves the success it has ob- 
tained, and is undoubtedly destined to hold an important 
place in M. Sardou’s thédtre. To that success the 
company have contributed in no small degree. The 
part of Madame de Saint André—a part which to an 
able and sympathetic actress is worth a small fortune— 
is played with considerable pathos, dignity, and power 
by Mdlle. Delaporte ; M. Piérre Berton is manly and 
fervid as the hero, and Mdlle. Blanche Pierson im- 
parted to the character of Mdlle. Audry a charm and a 
distinction which the author could scarcely have hoped 
for. Mdlle. Bartet’s Bérengére, too, was very pretty and 
pathetic, especially in the last act. To the comic per- 
sonages we have already alluded, but we should be 
doing an injustice to M. Parade if before leaving the sub- 
ject we refrained from drawing attention to his very 
clever and humorous impersonation of the Maire of 
Pontarcy. 

The long-talked of performance for the benefit of 
M. Bressant, who last spring retired from the stage in 
consequence of ill-health, was given on Wednesday last 
at the Comédie Frangaise in the presence of a really 
brilliant audience. The receipts amounted to nearly 
33,000 francs, the whole of which will be handed to 
the bénéficiare without any deduction. The interest 
taken in this performance is easily accounted for. In 
certain walks of the drama M. Bressant had long been 
without a rival, and the news of his retirement was 
received with a regret proportionate to the plea- 
sure he had afforded the playgoing world for so 
long a period. Some months ago we gave a 
brief sketch of his long career, but the story 
may again be told. In 1833, suddenly abandoning 
an office in which he had been placed by his parents, 
Bressant took to the stage, and soon afterwards, 
fortified by lessons from Bonjour and Michélot, appeared 
at the Variétés as Oscar in Les Amours de Paris. His 
success was by no means great, but Madame Jenny 
Colon stood firmly by him, and at the end of 1834, by 
his performances of Pippo, in the Prima Donna, he 
obtained a secure footing in the theatre. This result is 
well shown by the fact that the Comédie Frangaise 
threw open its doors to him, and that in 1838 the 
Court of St. Petersburg invited him to repair there and 
play. He accepted the latter offer, and remained in 
Russia seven years. His répertoire during this time 
included no fewer than 142 parts. For some reason 
not clearly explained, he abruptly returned to France in 
1846, and General Guédéoneff, the director of the French 
Theatre in St. Petersburg, compelled him to pay 16,000 
francs for breach of agreement. From this time until 
1853 he was the principal jewne premier at the Gym- 
nase, which he quitted in the beginning of 1854 to 
become a sociétaire at the Comédie Francaise. From 
that time his name has been a household word with 
every French playgoer. Clitandre in the Femmes 
Savantes, Alceste in the Misanthrope, Don Juan 
in the Festin de Pierre, Almaviva in the Mariage 
de Figaro, Bolingbroke in the Verre d’Eau, 
Richelieu in Mdlle. de Belle-Isle, Gaston in Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier, and Fabrice in L’Aventuriére 
were amongst his most striking impersonations. In 
proverbs, too, such as Qui femme a guerre a, he 
was exceedingly happy. The last piece in which 
he played was M. Emile Augier’s Post Scriptum. 
But it is time to return to the performance which 
marks the close of his public life. The programme was 
unusually attractive. First came L’Eté de Saint 
Martin, with Mdlle. Jouassain, M. Thiron, and Mdlle. 
Baretta in the chief parts. This was followed by 
Alfred de Musset’s Caprices de Mariamne as it was 
originally written—that is to say, with the third act 
restored. Thanks to the acting of M. Delaunay as 











Octave, Mdlle. Croizette as Mariamne, and M. Worms 
as Célio, this piece passed off exceedingly well. Next 
came a musical interlude, in which M. Faure was 
heard at his best. Selections from the fourth and fifth 
acts of Othello, translated by M. Aicard, were afterwards 
introduced. This part of the performance seemed likely 
to create the reverse of the desired effect, for M. 
Mounet-Sully, who played Othello, seemed anxious to 
outdo himself in the way of violent gesture and action ; 
but Mdlle. Bernhardt’s exquisitely pathetic and womanly 
impersonation of Desdemona enabled the audience to 
repress any inclination to laugh. Finally we had 
Monsieur de Powrceaugnac, and when it is stated that 
even sociétaires of the Comédie Frangaise gladly 
undertook the most trivial parts, and that the piece 
had been carefully rehearsed since the end of January, 
it may well be imagined that Moliére’s sprightly 
comedy went off with the best effect. M. Bressant was 
prevented by ill-health from being present, but a fare- 
well address from the pen of M. Aicard was read in his 
name by M. Coquelin. 

La Police Noire, a drama in five acts and six 
tableaux, by M. Alfred Delacour, was brought out on 
Thursday night at the Théatre Cluny. The story is 
exceedingly complicated, but its principal points may 
be indicated in a few sentences. Henri Dupuis, a 
clerk in the employment of a banker at Havre, falls in 
love with and wins the affections of his master’s 
daughter, Fernande, and, finding her father opposed to 
the projected union, prevails upon her to elope with him 
to London. There, being without friends, and knowing 
very little of the English language, they quickly find 
themselves on the verge of starvation, and goodness 
only knows what would become of them if a well- 
disposed doctor named Wirton did not interest himself 
in their behalf. Eventually, owing to the machinations 
of a rejected lover of Fernande, M. d’Hericourt, who 
has come over from Havre for the purpose of revenging 
his disappointment, Henri is made to believe that his 
wife has deserted him to return to her father, and in 
his despair he takes passage with a certain M. Jules 
Plantagenet in a vessel about to sail for Australia. But 
the young man’s cup of sorrow is not yet full. M. 
d’Hericourt, having gone to Wapping to witness his 
departure, is set upon, robbed, and nearly killed by a 
ruffian belonging to that locality ; Henri is arrested as 
the assailant, and appearances are so far against him 
that he is found guilty and transported to Australia. 
Having escaped from the penitentiary, tlie innocent 
convict, by a coincidence rarely heard of except on the 
stage, takes refuge ina tavern kept by an English 
sailor called “ Will,” who has lately arrived in the 
colony with a large sum of money. The police noire 
—a body of blacks employed to hunt down 
escaped convicts—soon afterwards make their ap- 
pearance there, and Henri not unnaturally supposes 
that they have discovered his whereabouts. The 
interest of the piece is here increased by the 
presence of Fernande, who has followed her husband 
from England, and, by another singular coincidence, 
arrives at the tavern just as he is stealthily entering it. 
Now comes an effective coup de théitre. Evidence 
showing that Will is the assailant of M. d’Hericourt, 
has been sent over, accompanied, of course, by an order 
for the release of Henri; and it is to arrest the sailor 
that the police notre have marched to the house. The 
curtain falls as the reunited husband and wife set out 
for Havre, assured of a cordial reception at the hands of 
the lady’s father. La Police Noire, estimated with 
reference to the class to which it belongs, is an excellent 
piece, and will probably hold its place in the bills for 
some time. Many of the author’s notions of London 
and Australian life and institutions are amusingly 
erroneous, but that matters very littl. M. Paul 
Cléves is the Henri Dupuis, and Mdlle. Morand, a 
sympathetic actress, the Fernande. 
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IN BERLIN. 





HERE has been no lack of novelties at the Berlin 
theatres during the past fortnight. So long has 
Iffland’s Jdger been absent from the repertory of the 
Royal Playhouse, that its revival was regarded as a 
novelty by many of the spectators, while others wel- 
comed it as an old friend. The acting attained a high 
degree of excellence. Frau Frieb-Blumaner gave a 
very finished representation of the Ranger’s wife, and 
with a little more force Herr Berndal’s Ranger would 
be an almost equally good performance, but his out- 
burst of anger with his son was not sufficiently power- 
ful. Herr Klein and Fraulein Abich were very 
satisfactory in other parts, and the old play met 
with such a favourable reception, that it has been 
repeated several times, and will probably reappear 
from time to time throughout the season. On the 
22nd ult. two pieces new to the Royal Playhouse 
were produced with fair success. Correggio is a con- 
densation into two acts of the Danish dramatist 
Oehlenschliger’s five-act tragedy of the same name. 
The characters of the great artists Michael Angelo, 
Giulio Romano, and Antonio Allegri, who are the 
principal dramatis persone, are drawn with great skill, 
and their conversations on art and religion are listened 
to with interest by the educated audience of the leading 
theatre, but the piece is rather an elegy than a dramatic 
work. The labour of condensation has. been well done 
by Herr Moritz Meyer. Herr Bauernfeld’s one-act 
comedy, Die Verlassenen, is a play of a_ very 
different kind, and its somewhat farcical inci- 
dents contrasted curiously with the elevated tone 
of the preceding piece. It was brightly played 
by Fraulein Kessler, Friulein Stolberg, Herr Goritz, &c. 
The Saal Theater, which forms a part of the Royal 
theatrical establishment, is now occupied, as is usual at 
this time of the year, by a French company, whose 
repertory consists of pieces not quite so new as might be 
desired. Le Marquis de Villemer, La Bataille de 
Dames, Adrienne Lecowvreur, &e., have been played 
by them with more or less success. Madame Tessandier, 
the leading lady of the company, is an experienced 
actress, but her merit is not of such a high order as to 
render the people of Berlin dissatisfied with native 
actresses by comparison. Indeed the members of the 
company are in general by no means good representa- 
tives of French histrionic art. 

At the Residenz Theater, Natalie did not long prove 
attractive, and the management took advantage of the 
presence of Frau Wilbrandt-Baudius to produce another 
play of that lady’s husband. Auf den Brettern (On 
the Boards) is one of the many plays that deal with 
theatrical life. The first act passes in the green-room 
of a theatre, where we are introduced to Therese 
Theinach, a popular actress, and we find a striking 
picture of the bright and dark sides of histrionic life. 
Certain petty annoyances to which she is exposed 
disgust Therese with the stage, and she abandons it to 
marry the wealthy Baron Beheim. In the second act we 
find her living with her husband in a lonely country 
house, where a longing for the glory and excitement 
of her old life comes upon her so strongly that she 
returns to the stage in spite of the remonstrances of her 
husband. The third act represents a stage upon the 
stage; Therese has returned to the scene of her old 
triumphs, and is playing a new part, which bears such a 
close relation to the sorrows of her own life, that she is 
overcome by emotion, and, the performance on the mimic 
stage being consequently interrupted, she is brought 
in a fainting condition into the green-room, where a re- 
conciliation with her husband brings the play to an end. 
The last act is badly contrived, and lessens the good 
effect produced by the earlier acts. Frau Willbrandt- 
Baudius as Therese, and Herr Keppler as the Baron, 





were very effective, and the other parts were all 
creditably played. 

The popular comic actor, Herr Friedrich Haase, has 
opened an engagement at the Wallner Theater, where 
his name has proved as attractive as ever. He brings 
with him a piece entitled Der Sklave (The Slave), 
which is described as a “comedy in four acts, after 
the Russian of Alexandrow, by Gustav von Moser,” but 
which bears a suspiciously strong resemblance to Bar- 
riére’s well-known comedy, Auw Crochets un Gendre, 
the original of Mr. Burnand’s Family Ties. Herr 
Haase plays the part of the father-in-law in a gro- 
tesquely comic manner, which finds much favour with 
the audience. In Herr Ernst Wichert’s comedy, Der 
Narr des Gliick (The Fool of Fortune), Herr Haase 
gives an altogether higher evidence of his ability, by 
adhering to nature and avoiding the exaggeration to 
which he is somewhat prone. 

The National Theater has produced with success 
Die Erbin von Maurach, a drama in five acts, by 
Herr Emil Pirazzi, founded upon Schiicking’s novel, 
Die Thurmschwalbe. The leading parts were well 
played by Herr Menzel, Friulein Stengel, and Frau 
Hiftel. 








IN VIENNA. 


—+o+__ 


4 ie recent new productions at the Burgtheater need 

not detain us long. Blinder Ldrm, a one-act 
piece by Herr Max de Gross, treats a time-worn topic 
in such a tedious and uninteresting manner that the 
efforts of such artistes as Herr Sonnenthal, Herr and 
Frau Gabillon, and Frau Hartmann failed to procure a 
favourable hearing for it. Méddchenschwiire (Girls’ 
Vows), a three-act comedy, after the Polish of Count 
Fredro, by Herr Gustav von Moser, was not much 
more successful. Two young girls, at the instance of 
an elderly maiden friend, make solemn vows that they 
will hate men for ever, and never, never marry. 
Of course, they break their vows and marry in the 
last act, and unfortunately there is no originality 
in the means by which their change of mind is brought 
about. A good-natured old uncle and his frivolous 
nephew are the only effective characters in the piece, 
and the scenes between them are charming, and are well 
rendered by Herren Hallenstein and Hartmann. The 
young girls found unsatisfactory representatives in 
Fraulein Buska and Fraulein Hohenfels. Fraulein 
Wessely, who, after gaining the prize for tragedy in the 
dramatic school of the Vienna Conservatorium, obtained 
an engagement at the Leipzig Stadttheater, and whose 
brilliant successes during a brief starring engagement 
at Berlin were recently recorded in our columns, is now 
playing a series of characters at the Burgtheater 
with a view to a definite engagement. The public 
have given the young tragédienne a _ favour- 
able reception, but the critics question her title 
to the reputation she has gained in Northern Germany, 
and condemn her acting as deficient in spontaneity 
and intensity. She has appeared as Louise Millerin in 
Schiller’s Kabale und ILvebe, Clirchen in Goethe’s 
Egmont, Desdemona in Othello, and Gretchen in Faust. 
The present month is to be marked by the production 
of a German version of Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire, 
under the title of Der eingebildete Kranke, a revival of 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, and the first perform- 
ance of Herr Paul Lindau’s Johannistrieb, which has 
attained a brilliant success in Berlin. 

The Stadttheater is about to be hardly hit by the 
secession of several of its leading artistes. We have 
already mentioned the approaching departure of Herr 
Tewele, who is about to enter upon the tempting but 
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perilous career of a manager at the Carl Theater. To 
the irreparable loss of this comic actor will soon be 
added that of Herr Robert and Friulein Frank, the 
leading actor and actress in tragedy and drama, who 
are said to have both accepted engagements at the 
Burgtheater. Nor has the house been very happy in 
its recent productions. Die wilden Mauprats, a 
German version of George Sand’s Mauprat, recently 
revived at the Paris Odéon with indifferent success, did 
not altogether please the audience. The best feature of 
the performance was the Edmée of Fraulein Frank, who 
displayed much pathetic power. Herr Robert was but 
partially successful as Bernard, while several of the 
parts were acted in a manner that left much 
to be desired. Die Stiitzen der Gesellschaft, 
a drama by the Norwegian poet, Henrik Ibsen, 
which recently obtained the rare distinction 
of being produced contemporaneously at no 
fewer than four theatres in Berlin, was brought out 
here on the 22nd ult. with a far from satisfactory cast. 
The central figure of the drama is a certain Consul 
Bernick who has a high reputation for probity in the 
little town where he lives, who is, in fact, one of the 
“‘ pillars of society ” alluded to in the title of the piece, 
but who is in reality a scoundrel, his real character 
being ultimately revealed. The play is somewhat 
complicated, but contains striking and interesting 
situations. Herr Gréve played the leading part, which 
did not suit him at all. Frau Schonfeld, as the 
Consul’s wife, was very satisfactory, and Herr Tyrolt 
played a minor part with much humour, but the rest 
of the acting was beneath criticism. Amongst other 
novelties we may mention Der erste April, a translation 
of M. Quatrelles’ comedietta Le Premier Avril, which 
was not played with the grace and spirit which gained 
a favourable hearing for the original at the Paris 
Vaudeville, and Hifersucht steckt an (Jealousy is con- 
tagious), an adaptation of a piece of Barriére’s, in 
which Fraulein Schratt was good as the jealous young 
wife, but Herr Herzfeld was less satisfactory as the 
husband, his humour being too forced. 

At the Court Opera Gluck’s Armida was revived ‘on 
the 11th ult. with great splendour. Frau Materna 
gave a powerful rendering of the title-réle, but her 
performance was overshadowed by memories of the 
marvellous impersonation of Frau Dustmann, who 
played the part here in 1869. Frau Materna has taken 
such offence at the unfavourable criticisms which have 
appeared with reference to her performance that, it is 
said, she has sent in her resignation. With one or two 
exceptions, the cast of the opera was satisfactory. To- 
wards the end of the month Rubenstein’s new opera, 
Die Makkabéer, was produced under the direction of 
the composer. The first act was very well received, but 
the applause declined in warmth as the opera pro- 
ceeded. Herr Bignio and Frau Kindermann were very 
effective in the leading parts. 








IN MILAN. 


Oo 


HE failure of M. Gounod’s Cing-Mars, which had 
been relied upon as the principal novelty of the 
season at La Scala, darkened the prospect for a time, 
and in reviving an opera which had proved a complete 
fiasco five years ago, it did not seem that the manage- 
ment were adopting a course likely to repair the 
misfortunes caused by the failure of M. Gounod’s work. 
Yet the Fosca of Signor Carlo Gomez, in which the 
Milanese public of 1873 could see no merit, has met 
with a very cordial reception in the present year of grace. 
Signor Gomez, who was born in Brazil in 1850, is known 
in England by his Guarany, which has been performed 














at one of the London opera-houses. His second opera, 
Salvator Rosa, attained some success in Italy, but Fosca 
is far superior to both these earlier works of the young 
composer. It has the rare advantage of a strongly 
dramatic libretto, adapted by Signor A. Ghislanzoni 
from a novel by Capranica. Like Verdi {in his later 
period, Signor Gomez yields to the modern tendency 
to give great prominence to the orchestra, leaving to 
the singers frequently nothing more than the task of 
declamation. But he does not by any means carry this 
system so far as Wagner has done, and the opera 
contains several melodious numbers which produce 
a great effect, such as a duet for tenor and soprano in 
the first act, in which the singing of Signor Tamagno 
excited a perfect outburst of enthusiasm. A duet 
in the third act, admirably sung by Signor Moriami 
and Signora Fossa, is also remarkably effective, 
and would almost suffice of itself to make the 
fortune of the opera.. Fosca cannot, however, 
be described as a work of much originality, for in 
listening to it one is often reminded of Meyerbeer’s 
Africaine and Verdi’s Aida, but the applause which 
was freely bestowed upon it was well deserved, and 
perhaps this opera has a better prospect of finding its 
way across the frontiers of Italy than any work that has 
recently been produced on the Italian operatic stage. 
In addition to the singers we have already named, 
Signor Maini and Signora Garbini gained much 
applause, while the orchestra and chorus did their work 
in a truly admirable manner. La Scala has also 
attained some success by the production of the Saffo of 
Signor Pacini. The first act passed off very badly, and 
the curtain fell amidst general marks of disapprobation, 
but the singing of Signora Urban in the second and 
subsequent acts completely changed the temper of the 
house, and the performance became a perfect triumph 
for her. Signor and Signora Galassi were, however, 
quite unequal to the parts entrusted to them, and their 
incompetence for a time rendered the success of the 
opera very doubtful. Signor Sani, the tenor, was un- 
satisfactory in the first act, but in the third act he sang 
with such brio that he overcame the coldness of the 
audience. With two or three changes in the cast, Saffo 
could hardly fail to attract good houses. 

During his engagement at the Dal Verme Theatre, 
of which we spoke a fortnight ago, Signor Salvini 
played, in addition to Othello, the leading parts in 
Hamlet, La Morte Civile, and Il figlio delle Selve. 
Signor Filippi, whose criticism on Signor Salvini’s 
Othello we laid before our readers, was better pleased 
with his Hamlet, but considered it inferior to Signor 
Rossi’s impersonation. Salvini’s acting of the death scene 
in Giacometti’s Morte Civile, which recently created 
such a sensation in Paris, excited the Milanese audience 
to equal enthusiasm, for they sprang to their feet and 
called the actor forward over and over again. Even 
Signor Filippi admits that nothing grander or more 
touching than Signor Salvini’s acting in this scene has 
been witnessed in Italy for many a year. Since the 
departure of the great tragedian the Dal Verme Theatre 
has been devoted to opera and ballet. Signora Smer- 
oski has appeared as Margherita in Gounod’s Faust, 
and has been more favourably received by the public 
than by the critics. The other parts, with the excep- 
tion of Valentino, were wretchedly filled, and the 
general result of the performance was depressing. 

The dramatic season at the Manzoni Theatre 
continues with fair success. Gli amori del Nonno of 
Signor L. Marenco has been revived with a good cast, 
in which Signori Morelli and Mariotti were most 
prominent. La Vedova, an ineffective version of a 
eomedy of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, on the other 
hand, met with a stormy reception. Goldoni’s bright 
comedy, La Locandiera, has been revived with decided 
success, the acting of Signora Casilini, and Signori 
Biagi and Privato being very effective. 
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E dulness of the theatrical world in New York 
was relieved on the evening of the 11th ult. by 
the appearance of Miss Clara Morris at the New 
Broadway Theatre in a new version of Jane Eyre. 
Her impersonation was a work of equal inspiration 
and art. The Graphic says it has never seen Miss 
Morris attain those heights of almost sublime expres- 
sion, in which she produces so thrilling an effect, with 
greater breadth and ease than at the climax of the 
third act of this play. The Governess, as it now stands, 
is a somewhat diffuse, but unquestionably vital play. 
We should recommend the excision of passages in the 
second and third acts, and it would be even judicious 
to dispense with the fourth altogether, retaining as an 
addenda to the third, in which the story reaches its proper 
artistic climax, the scene of reunion between Jane Eyreand 
Rochester, a charming bit of comedy which not only 
serves to exhibit the heroine’s demure eagerness that she 
shall be asked to be Rochester’s wife, but lightens the 
effect of the parting and the devastation that follows 
in its wake. Although, however, there are some super- 
fluities to be lopped off of the Governess, the main 
trunk is strong and vigorous, and it not only appeals 
through Miss Morris’s wonderfully eloquent interpreta- 
tion to the sympathies of the spectators, but it more 
perfectly embodies the weird atmosphere of the book, 
and particularly the true characters of Jane Eyre and 
Lord Rochester, than any version we rethember to have 
seen. There is in the Governess precisely the elements 
derived from, or consonant with, the novel. Particu- 
larly is this true of the third act, where, after a prelude 
of description by Jane of the midnight visit of the 
maniac—a recital to which Miss Morris imparted a 
dread significance—the marriage is interrupted at the 
altar. A strong scene for Rochester follows, in which, 
goaded to desperation, he endeavours to justify himself 
by pointing out the insane creature who is called his wife, 
and this is followed by the parting, a superbly passionate 
scene, in which Miss Morris equals her greatest 
triumph. This created a furore, and, had there been 
nothing else in the drama, it would have commended 
it to the approval which the audience were certainly 
lavish in bestowing. It would be difficult to say too 
much in praise of Miss Morris’s performance of Jane 
Eyre, for the reason that it perfectly unites those 
qualities of natural power and artistic discipline which 
form the crowning combination an actress can offer. 
In the quiet and purely colloquial passages the natural- 
ness with which she invested the words was admirable. 
In Philadelphia Colville’s Folly Company commenced 
an engagement of one week at the Arch-street Theatre 
in the middle of last month. The entertainment, 
which was of a pleasing and satisfactory character, con- 
sisted of a new burlesque pantomime extravaganza, 
The Babes in the Wood, the principal characters being 
sustained by Mdlle. Eme Roseau and Mr. Willie Edouin. 
The piece is interspersed with excellent singing and 
dancing by the troupe, and winds up with a very 
amusing harlequinade. At the Chestnut-street Theatre 
the new and romantic Irish play, entitled COraiga 
Dhoul, by Mr. Hart Jackson, was produced at the same 
time. The piece is founded upon what is said to be a 
popular superstition among the Irish and Scotch 
peasantry of the existence of a protecting demon in all 
their great families, and in giving life to this super- 
stition a powerful and interesting drama has been pro- 
duced. The play afforded the management an oppor- 
tunity to rival their best efforts in scenery and stage 
mountings. The view of the interior of the Castle 
Craiga, in the third act, was one of the most beautiful 
scenes yet produced at the Chestnut, and was warmly 
applauded. Mr. Sheridan as Gerald, called the Craiga 
Dhoul, was very effective. | 








The California Theatre at San Francisco has brought . 
out a piece called the Old Corporal, which serves to 
introduce Edward Majeroni to the English-speaking 
stage in America, is inspired by a peculiar motive, and 
is singular in its incidents. It bears some slight re- 
semblance to the Wandering Jew, only, however, in 
the respect that a General confides his child to an old 
soldier, who many years later restores her to fortune. 
Mr. Majeroni brings to the interpretation of the Old 
Corporal a face so thin and expressive that it is easily 
brought to counterfeit old age, a knowledge of the 
stage ample for his purposes, and copious resources of 
gesture, facial expression, and movement. Three acts 
of pantomime in a play of five acts is an exaltation of 
silence above speech, a sort of deification of gesture 
that only such superior acting as that of Mr. Majeroni 
can render agreeable. His dumb-show is certainly 
most intelligent and admirable, and his acting in the 
more pathetic portions of the play fervid and effective. 





EN PASSANT. 


an 
HE Princess of Wales and Princess Beatrice went to 
see Diplomacy last week, the former on Monday and 

the latter on Thursday. 


Tue Prince of Wales went to the Théatre de la Renais- 
sance on Saturday evening to see Le Petit Duc. It was 
not without difficulty that a box could be seeured for him, 
every good seat having been taken beforehand. The first 
thirty representations of the piece produced 162,192 fr., 
nearly 13,000 fr. more than the first thirty representations 
of La Fille de Madame Angot. 

Last Wednesday, at Mr. Theodore Martin’s house, Herr 
Moritz read the part of Shylock in some scenes from the 
Merchant of Venice, Mrs. Theodore Martin being Portia 
and Mr. Irving Bassanio. 

Tuer Archduchess Heinrich of Austria, who was formerly 
on the Stage, has been created Baroness by the Emperor. 


Mapame Avena Parti and Signor Nicolini have 
joined the Greek church, and are now married. 

Sarp a “ candid friend” to the author of The Ne’er-do- 
Weel on the first night :—“ No money in the piece, ’'m 
afraid—rather poor, eh?” ~‘ Poor! well, that can be reme- 
died,” replied Mr. Gilbert, “ Neville and I are agreed 
that it will be—better off.” 

Mr. W. S. Girpert kisses the rod. He cheerfully 
admits the justice of the condemnation expressed by the 
Press and the public on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of The Ne'er-do-Weel. He will re-construct and 
re-write the latter portion of the play. And he trusts 
that his failure will not stand in the way of his ultimate 
success. This at least is candid. Like a fault, a defeat 
acknowledged is already half retrieved. Mr. Gilbert 
should call his amended version The Altered Man. 


Tue adaptors of Les Misérables find it extremely difficult 
to bring the principal incidents into a drama of the usual 
length, and it is suggested that two plays should be made 
out of the story and represented on consecutive nights 
Faust was recently played in Germany in this manner, to 
say nothing of Herr Wagner’s Ring of the Niblungs. The 
idea was more than anticipated during Mr. Macready’s 
management of Covent-garden Theatre, when an ambitious 
author proposed to illustrate the whole history of Poland in 
a drama of thirty acts, five to be played every night for a 
week. Mr, Macready, though of opinion that the educa- 
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tional influence of the Stage should be extended, at once 
declined the offer. What Voltaire and other devout 
believers in the unities would have thought of such a 
piece it is not difficult to conceive. 


MapameE Nixsson has again met with a flattering recep- 
tion at St. Petersburg. The Czar, for instance, has 
nominated her Imperial Russian Chamber-Singer, conferred 
upon her the order for Art and Science, and presented her 
with a silver tea-service. Every one knows the Swede as a 
musician, but few are aware that she loves politics even 
more than music. She is a perfect devotee of the interests 
of France, and wherever she goes she preaches French 
doctrines in a manner infinitely more enthusiastic than 
any one could readily imagine from her conversation upon 
matters artistic. In Russia she is doing all in her power 
to bring about a more friendly feeling for Paris, and to sow 
widely the seeds of distrust of Germany, For this she 
has many opportunities, as she is welcomed in the highest 
circles of official as well as of artistic society. 


The Exiles will be produced shortly at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and Mr. Sothern will play 
his last engagement in America, for a season at this 
theatre, commencing April 22nd, and continuing five 
nights, with a new bill at every performance. 


Mr. Crement Scorr and Mr. Stephenson, the adapters 
of M. Sardou’s Dora, were present at the Thédtre du 
Vaudeville last Thursday evening, when the dress rehearsal 
of the Bourgeois de Pontarcy was given. 


Miss Minnie Hauck, the American prima donna, is 
announced to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the 25th 
of April. She has so charming a voice that it is said that 
Shakspere must have had her prophetically in view when 
he wrote, “ Hauck, Hauck the lark.” 


Tue King of Sweden has presented a tiara of diamonds 
to Madame Trebelli, who has excited much enthusiasm at 
Stockholm, and who is now at Copenhagen. 


Mucu excitement was caused at the Globe Theatre on 
Wednesday last by the arrival of a party of distinguished 
Turks, with a dragoman and interpreter. The officials vied 
with each other in doing honour to the strangers. Mr. 
Clifton deferentially conducted them to a private box, had 
coffee and cigarettes provided for them in the saloon, took 
them behind the scenes and introduced them to the com- 
pany, &c. When the visitors had gone it was found that 
they were—members of the Crichton Club in disguise. 


Tue Illustrated London News, says of Les Cloches de 
Corneville:—“Much of the arrangement is too operatic 
and conventional, and has a tendency to become tedious, in 
some cases to be altogether anticipated.” That is what the 
News says. What the Vews means is a profound secret, com- 
pared with which the identity of the Man in the Iron 
Mask is but a slight mystery. 


Tue Gymnase recently played, at one of its matinées 
dramatiques, a “little act” called L’Interieur d’un Bureau, 
by Scribe, Ymbert, and Varner. This piece, like Le Solli- 
citeur, from the same pens, was founded upon two brochures 
by the second-named author, L’Art d’obténir des places and 
Ives Meurs Administratives, which made the authorities 
under the Restoration wince. Ymbert was in a Govern- 
ment office from 1820 to 1835, and consequently was in a 
good position to perceive the abuses which he exposed. 

Ir may be a satisfaction to some minds to be assured that, 
after all, Macbeth was a good Churchman. “ Shakspere,” 
writes Mr. Hales to the Academy, “has overlooked this 








side of his character, though Holinshed has recorded it, and 
the fact is verily so, as was long since remarked by Mr. 
J. H. Burton. What I wish now to point out is the men- 
tion of Macbeth in this aspect in a” famous Elizabethan 
work—even in Laws of the Ecclesiastical Polity. ‘ Will 
any man deny that the Church doth need the rod of corporal 
punishment to keep her children in obedience withal ? Such 
a law as Macabeus made among the Scots that he which 
continued an Excommunicate two years together and recon- 
ciled not himself to the Church, should forfeit all his goods 
and possessions.’ Keble’s note quotes from Boece the Latin 
of this as Hooker thinks commendable enactment :—‘ Qui 
pontificis authoritatem annum totum execratus contempserit 
neque se interim reconciliarit, hostis reipublice habetur ; 
qui vero duos annos in ea contumacia perseverarit fortunis 
omnibus multator.’ ” 


THE Globe has been exercising itself about the reasons for 
the connection between the Turf and the Stage. Actors 
are discreet, and according to the Bard, discretion is ‘the 
better part.” But as to actors being very fond of betting, 
novelists beat them hollow ; they are bookmakers to a man 
and woman. 


“Mrs. PartineTon was excellent at a slop or a puddle, 
but she should not have meddled with a tempest.” Grand- 
mamma is excellent at a music-hall or a county-court, but 
she should not meddle with the Boat-race. Says she :— 
‘‘There is little or no excitement left in the contest, and 
the sooner it dies out, the better for all of us.” Possibly 
there is “little or no excitement” in the old lady’s circle 
about a vacant Garter or the editorship of Zhe Times. 


GRANDMAMMA’s criticisms are at times very ambiguous. 
For instance, the artful old lady tells us that Hngaged at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, met with “ warm apprecia- 
tion.” Now, does this mean that Engaged met with a 
“ hot ” reception ? 

AnpD what does this mean? “The very temperament 
which enables a performer to become an Idol of the Stage 
also exposes them to outward influences.” Grandmamma is 
herself very liable to be swayed by “ outward influences ” ; 
but there is as much chance of her becoming an Idol of the 
Stage, as there is of her becoming a convert to Lindley 
Murray. In the words of Charles Greythorne, “ Reform, 
reform, wretched woman, reform.” 


Last Thursday, by way of commemorating the 300th 
performance of Pink Dominos, Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Henderson entertained the Criterion and Folly companies 
and several friends at supper. Miss Eastlake, Mr. Lord, 
Miss Harris, Mr. Mortimer, Miss Josephs, Mr. Grossmith, 
Mdlle. Clermont, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Standing were 
among the company. If M. Hennequin were not hard at 
work on a new play he would have been present. 


A Former schoolmate of Herr Wagner, speaking of the 
early life of the composer, says, that “he tried to learn to 
play the piano, which at that time was becoming the 
popular instrument, but he could not. He could not make 
the runs, and, if one will notice, in all of his music to-day 
there are no runs. He had such a detestation of them 
through his inability to master them that he would not 
write any.” 

A “Hanp-To-Movurt# Journalist” suggests a new ver- 
sion of Mr. Macdermott’s chorus :— 

We don’t want to write, but, by Jingo ! if we do, 


We've got the “slips,” we've got the pens, and want the 
money, too. 


Me. Witu1ay §. Frepericks, an old and for many years 
@ prominent actor in America, died at his residence, in 
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South Eighteenth-street, Philadelphia, a fortnight ago, aged 
about eighty years. Mr. Fredericks went to the United 
States many years ago to support Miss Ellen Tree, after- 
wards Mrs. Kean, and made his first appearance at the 
Old Park-street, Theatre, New York. He also appeared 
in many of the larger cities with Miss Tree. He was well 
known in Philadelphia for many years as stage-manager. 
He made his last appearance as an actor about six years 
ago, in the character of Master Walter, in Zhe Hunchback. 


Wuar does a contemporary mean by stating that the 
part of Ruth Kirby, in the Lancashire Lass, was 
“originally filled by the late Miss Nelly Moon?” Miss 
Nelly Moon is alive and—well, dancing, and is at present 
engaged at the Surrey Theatre. Mr. Holland declares 
that the Moon is anything but inconstant, and, in fact, he 
swears by her. 


Mr. Cuessman, the Burgomaster in Genévieve de Brabant, 
is made up to resemble Sir John Bennett, and has received 
from the latter a signet-ring in token of the fidelity of the 
portrait. 


Tue Junior Garrick Club held its annual meeting on 
Thursday last, under the presidency of Mr. Edward Terry. 
The Club is now prospering, two hundred and five mem- 
bers, nearly a hundred of whom are connected with the 
stage, having joined it since Mr. Mowbray became the 
proprietor. 

THE annual festival in aid of the funds of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association will be held 
at Willis’s Rooms this evening, under the presidency of Mr. 
Arthur Swanborough. Mrs, Stirling, as before, will reply 
to the toast of the evening. 


THE discussion in New York in regard to low prices has 
come to nothing. Mr. Boucicault and others who favoured 
it have relapsed into silence. 


Excitep Mater: “ George, dear, only think! They say 
Mr. Irving never goes to sleep at nights without taking a 
skull into the bed !” 


‘‘Lorra,” the American actress, is fond of diamonds— 
and has a Lotta them. 


Ir is claimed that an Alpine scene on the stage of a 
Nevada theatre was so natural that when the curtain was 
raised the temperature in the auditorium fell ten degrees. 


A PROVINCIAL manager, who is constantly in hot water 
with one or other of the travelling lights of the profession, 
was in London last week. Turning over some old books in 
Bookseller’s Row, he came across a little manual entitled, 
‘“* How to Define the Position of a Star.” He purchased it 
eagerly, and took it home in the full expectation of finding 
it a manual of professional etiquette. He has since had 
Polar Distance, Declination, and Right Ascension on the 
brain. 


INCREDIBLE as it may appear, Mr. Farce, of the firm 
of Farce and Reenie, has made a joke. There can be no 
mistake this time, for we were present when the deed was 
committed, and actually overheard it, otherwise we should 
have been incredulous. We regret that the limited space 
at our disposal will prevent our placing this unique mot on 
record, but the public curiosity will be gratified in time, as 
most probably the talented firm will shortly produce it— 
in three acts. 


Mr. ALBERY can say rude things. Some one said to 
him last week : “ Albery, you want a new hat.” “ Yes, 
that’s quite true,” he replied; “but why say it? I never 
told you you wanted a new head.” 









Miss SHERIDAN is reported to be worth a good deal of 
money. It is true that she dressed economically. 


Tue editor of an American paper, on the occasion of the 
marriage of an actor, sent him a receipted bill for one 
year’s subscription, with a complimentary notice which had 
appeared in the same print. This was generosity indeed. 


Ricuarp III. was engaged in a game of euchre when he 
exclaimed : 
Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as—I pass. 
ALLupINnG to the failure of Marriage and the inquiry of 
Mr. Boucicault as to “What is comedy?” the New York 
Tribune says, “ Manifestly Marriage is not a comedy.” 


Mr. Frepertc Arcuer, the organist, made his first 
appearance in Glasgow, on Saturday night. The Glasgow 
papers wish he could be induced to “stop” there. 


Tue Belles of Corneville are undoubtedly Miss Katherine 
Munroe and Miss Violet Cameron ; they strike one, too. 


“ AtMAVIVA ” says that notwithstanding the mildness of 
the winter, there was a severe frost at the Olympic on the 
25th of February. And yet “they say” that Zhe Ve'er-do- 
Weel is not a nice play. 


To SERPOLETTE. 


That dazzling beauty you to us unveil, 

Makes gas look yellow, and the limelight pale ; 
When you,thus shine, Luna retires.in dread, 
And Sol himself hides his diminished head. 


Tue Hornet has invented a dramatic critic—Mrs. Mary 
Thomas. Mr. Moy, of that ilk, is evidently one of those 
spirits who, when they please, “‘can either sex assume, or 
both.” 


WHEN an actor throws up his part, does he catch it ? 


“Miss Maup Matvern” advertises her “Scarlet 
Dominos Company.” Is not this a “colourable imitation,” 
Mr. Wyndham ? 


CHILDREN sometimes cry for the moon, but the manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Bolton, is not quite so exacting. He 
only wants “a star with a good acting dog.” Will he be 
satisfied with the Dog-Star ? 


AnotHerR version of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s—Joan—is 
being hawked about the country. Mr. Arthur Matthison 
says that it is—je-joan. 

WE announced many weeks ago that, the benefit season 
having set in with its.usual severity, Mr. Charles Harcourt’s 
black bag had made its annual re-appearance. Mr. Harcourt 
has been puzzling over something to say ever since, and has 
at last elaborated this joke :-— 

My efforts tend to a ‘ white man’s’ easing— 
A black bag must be a nigger-seizing. 

Tue Lyceum Theatre will be closed to-morrow and 
Friday as well as this evening. To-night Mr. Irving will 
deliver an address at the Perry Barr Institute, Birming- 
ham. 


Mr. Aupery is writing a farcical comedy for the Royalty 
Theatre. 


Mr. Patmer having given the name Memories to one of 
his pieces, the play written by Mr. Palgrave Simpson and 
Mr. Templar for the St. James’s Theatre will, as originally 
intended, be called A Scar on the Wrist. The part rejected 
by Mr. Terriss will be undertaken by Mr. Titheradge. 


Dora and Diplunacy at the Strand is a great success, and 
seats are at a premium. 
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Mr. Hermann Vezin will play Dr. Primrose in Mr. 
Wills’s adaptation of the Vicar of Wakefield, now in pre- 
paration at the Court Theatre. Mr. Terriss is to be the 
young Thornton. 


Tue English right to MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s Mari de 
la Débutante, now in rehearsal at the Palais Royal, has been 
purchased by Mr. Hollingshead. 


Miss Karte Parrison has been engaged by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal to play the Countess Zicka on the chief provincial 
tour of Diplomacy. 


THERE is no occasion to “spare that Tree.” Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree as Grimaldi was a success. 


THE case of Coe v. Sothern has been finally settled. 


THE proposal to devote one of the Parisian theatres to 
representative plays of different nations, during the Exposi- 
tion, is meeting with much favour in France. 


M. Dumas’ new play, Balsamo, will be produced in the 
course of the present month. 


M. Orrensacn has written for the Bouffes Parisiennes a 
new opera, called Les Deux Maris de la Manola. 


M. Henri Durin has read at the Thédtre des Vari¢tés a 
piece called L’ Education de Sidonie, which is to be given at 
a@ morning performance. 


Tue plays of the late M. Antran, who died last spring, 
and who was succeeded at the Academy by M. Sardou, 
have just been republished in Paris. 


Tue Wilhelm Theater, Magdeburg, was lately knocked 
down by auction for 132,000 marks to Herr E, Senst, 
son of the former owner. 


A NEw opera, J/ Falconiére, is in preparation at the 
Teatro Rossini, Venice, 

A NEw opera, Hufemio da Messina, by Signor Primo 
Bandini, is in rehearsal at Parma. 


THE season at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, has 
been brought to a premature termination. 


Moutez. Donapio is still in Madrid, but has left the 
Teatro del Principe Alfonso to join the company at the 
Teatro Real. 


MapameE MopbJeska is said to have learned the English 
language in less than a year. She is an ardent patriot, 
and is eloquent on the subject of Poland’s wrongs. 

Mr. WaAttack has purchased Diplomacy, and is 
negotiating for the new play written by MM. D’Ennery 
and Cormn, authors of Une Cause Célébre. 

Mr. Joun McCu.tovuen did not appear in Boston until 
February 11th, the management of the theatre preferring 
to pay him 1,000 dols, rather than withdraw the Hviles for 
a week, 


Mr. Joun T. Raymond goes from the Park Theatre to 
England. He is curious to know what the Saturday 
Review will say of “ Colonel Sellers.” 


Ir is more than probable that James O’Neill and James 
W. Collier will form the nucleus of a new company to be 
started out from the Union Square, to play the Celebrated 
Case through the large cities. 


AccorDING to late advices, Mr. John E. Owens was in 
Brooklyn; Madame Modjeska in Washington; Mr. John 
S. Clarke in Philadelphia; the Florences in Erie; The 
Exiles, Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and A Celebrated Case, 
in Boston; Kellogg-Cary-Roze Opera Troupe, Mr. 0. W. 
Barry, in Oleveland; Mr, J. K. Emmet in Toledo; Miss 





Maggie Mitchell in St. Louis; Madame Janauschek in 
Memphis ; Miss Fanny Davenport in Charleston; Miss 
Mary Anderson in Savannah; Mr. Lawrence Barrett in 
New Orleans ; and Miss Kate Claxton in Louisville, 








THE NH’ ER-DO-WEEL. 
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HE failure of The Ne’er-do- Weel to secure the sym- 
pathy and win the interest of its audience has 
been recognised by the authorities of the Olympic 
Theatre with a promptitude not always displayed by 
managements under similar circumstances. No at- 
tempt has been made to convince the public that the 
outspoken opinion of the Press was at variance with 
that of playgoers at large, nor has it been thought 
worth while to keep up for the play a run of dimensions 
not really justified by any general demands for its con- 
tinuance upon the boards. This fact affords a signifi- 
cant comment upon the statement so frequently 
repeated in certain malevolent quarters that Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert is in the habit of securing, by means of 
preliminary agreements, all the external evidence of 
success for his new plays by forcing their run of a 
hundred nights or so, at the possible loss of the manager 
who accepts them for production. So far from feeling 
himself obliged to continue representing The Ne’er-do- 
Weel to his own detriment, Mr. Henry Neville with- 
draws it the moment he has had time to see that the 
verdict of the critics virtually justifies the adverse 
judgment of the house on the first night. The 
Ne’er-do-Weel has indeed enjoyed a singularly brief 
career even for an admitted failure, since the popularity 
of its author’s name and the excellence of its interpre- 
tation might fairly have been relied upon to keep it 
afloat for some time longer, The circumstances of its 
withdrawal are somewhat unusual, and are sufficiently 
curious to demand some slight passing notice. 

Mr. Henry Neville, who seems to have written at the 
instigation of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, makes a manifesto 
which is perhaps worthy of preservation elsewhere than 
in the advertisement columns of certain of our contem- 
poraries; and this manifesto announces an unusual 
step, defends it against anticipated attack, explains 
how it has become necessary, and makes, both with re~ 
gard to the past and the future, a species of appeal 
ad misericordiam. The manifesto commences with 
a promise marked by commendable frankness, and by 
no means unwelcome, so far as its second half is con- 
cerned, to those who are fond of dramatic curiosities. 
“The Ne’er-do-Weel will be withdrawn to-night, in 
compliance with the request of the Author, who cheer- 
fully admits the justice of the condemnation expressed 
by the Press and the public on the occasion of its first 
performance. Encouraged, however, by the very favour- 
able reception accorded to the first act and to the first 
half of the second act, he proposes to entirely recon- 
struct and rewrite the latter portion of the play—-a 
course of action which will necessitate certain altera- 
tions in the first two acts. The play, reconstructed 
and rewritten, will be produced with the least possible 
delay.” 

It may be that the valour of author and manager— 
both well-known to have abundant determination—is 
out-running their discretion ; and that even though re- 
construction and rewriting be admirable of their kind, 
the labour involved in them is expended less profitably 
than it would be upon materials in no way associated 
with recent failure. We may believe that the corrected 
Ne’er-do-Weel would have a far better chance of 
falsifying his ominous name if he were hidden away in 
a drawer for a time till playgoers forget his existence, 
and only reappeared under wholly new conditions. 
But with these considerations we have, of course, nothing 
to do at present; and we may abandon ourselves to ad- 
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miration of the British pluck, which in the theatre, as 
elsewhere, does not know when it is beaten. We should, 
moreover, bear in mind, that the first act of The Ne’er- 
do-Weel did really “go” after a fashion suggestive of 
genuine success, and that the cast provided for the 
drama at the Olympic appeared peculiarly well-suited 
for its task. 

After this reference to facts, the manifesto proceeds 
to supposition, deduction, and implied argument. 
*‘ Probably,” it proceeds, “ five out of every six comedies 
and dramas produced in London are adaptations or 
translations from the French, and in their case success, 
more or less-marked, may be regarded almost as a 
matter of certainty.” On which we may remark, en 
passant, managers are to be heartily congratulated, for 
it is a great advantage to know where to look with 
assured hope for “ success more or less marked.” Then 
comes the appeal ad misericordiam, to which allusion 
has already been made, and which we are surprised to see 
Mr. Gilbert sanction, much less suggest :—* An entirely 
original play is, of necessity, experimental, and may 
perhaps lay claim on that account to a somewhat more 
merciful consideration at the hands of the Press and 
the public than a translated or adapted piece whose 
plot and ‘situations’ have been previously submitted 
to and approved by the most critical audience in 
Europe. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, whose zeal on behalf of 
original English drama may be gathered from the fact 
that of more than fifty pieces produced by him in 
London only three are adaptations from French plays, 
trusts that his failure to achieve a most difficult task 
will not stand in the way of his ultimate success, should 
it be proved that he has corrected the mistakes which 
aroused the dissatisfaction of the audience on 
the occasion of the first representation of The 
Ne’er-do-Weel.—Henry Neville-——Olympic Theatre.” 
Of course an “ entirely original play” by an English 
author is experimental; but that seems to be no valid 
reason why it should obtain at the hands of the Press 
and the public more merciful consideration than is 
shown to “original work” of a foreign author. The 
credit of the creator is, of course, infinitely greater than 
that of the adapter and the translator; but his work, 
like that of his rivals, comes before its audience as an 
“ experiment ” to be tried upon its merits. We should 
fancy that Mr. Gilbert would be the first playwright to 
disavow any request for lenient treatment based upon 
the fact that he is “only a native dramatist,” and that 
his play has not endured the test of examination by 
“the most critical audience in Europe.” The difficulty 
of Mr. Gilbert’s task we may readily admit ; and if it 
should, as he says, be proved that he has corrected the 
mistakes of his last drama, we are sure he need 
not fear that his failure of the past will “stand 
in the way of his ultimate success,” except after 
the indirect manner to which we have already referred. 
But we must protest against the implication that he or 
any other of our home-born playwrights would benefit 
by the system of dry-nursing indicated by the “ some- 
what more merciful consideration” here asked for. If 
The Ne’er-do-Weel had been a translation from the 
French, it would deserve precisely the same treatment 
as it does in its character of “new and original 
drama.” Nor would it have reaped any real advantage 
had it been received as an effort worthy of special con- 
sideration, because six per cent. of its author’s plays are 
adaptations from the French. The author of Pygmia- 
lion and Galatea and Trial by Jury has assuredly 
done sufficiently good work for the stage to deserve and 
to gain an appreciative hearing, and for him as well as 
for the many admirers of his abilities there is every 
reason to rejoice that he has drawn almost entirely upon 
his own imagination for his stage-work. But his public 
admission of the justice of his drama’s condemnation is 
the best answer to any appeal such as that suggested in 
Mr. Neville’s plea for the reformed Ne’er-do- Weel. 











M. SARDOU AT MARLY. 





'(HOUGH the majority of M. Sardou’s plays are 
pictures of contemporary life and manners in 
various aspects, he has been and is a diligent student of 
the past, and it is in a spot full of historical associa- 
tions that he has chosen to reside. Proceeding one day 
from Versailles to Paris, Louis XIV., temporarily weary 
of the splendours of his court, abruptly halted} on the 
hills of Luciennes and ran his eye over the valley be- 
neath. ‘How peacefully,” he exclaimed, “ must life 
glide away in such a place as this! Here, ina sort of 
hermitage, I might come and forget the world and my 
court. I have already spent a good deal in building ; 
a mere nothing would suffice for me. What is the 
name of the village on the slope of the hill?” 
“ Marly, sire,” was the reply. ‘“ Well, gentlemen, we 
will come to Marly two or three times a year 
to be retired and expiate our sins.” The same 
evening the king sent for the royal architect 
and directed him to erect the hermitage with- 
out loss of time. Svon after this, however, Madame 
de Maintenon made her way to the foot of the throne, 
and at her wish a magnificent chateau was erected in- 
stead of the modest hermitage originally proposed. 
Nothing that refined taste could suggest or art ac 
complish was spared in the embellishment of the interior 
and the grounds; trees were brought from Compiégne 
to make a forest and avenue; the hill in front was 
lowered in order that a view of the country beyond it 
might be obtained. No edifice is more closely associ- 
ated than the chateau of Marly with the most import- 
ant events in French history between that period and 
the Revolution. There it was that Madame de Mainte-~ 
non, while organising fétes and receiving the homage 
of the proudest families in the country, induced the 
King to revoke the Edict of Nantes; there it was that 
the Grand Monarque heard of the military and other 
disasters which embittered the closing years of his reign, 
and there it was that Marie Antoinette first saw the 
diamond necklace, Erected at a time when the people 
were half-starved by excessive taxation, the chateau 
naturally became an object of popular fury at the Revo- 
lution, and one day in 1793, in the space of a few 
hours, it was all but razed to the ground. The marble 
galleries and the richly-decorated saloons, with the 
paintings and sculpture they contained, were ruthlessly 
destroyed, and only a portico or a column of the splen- 
did Chateau of Marly was left. In imagination, as we 
stand on the summit of the hill, with these remains 
before our eyes, the edifice still exists, and many scenes 
described for us by the caustic Saint Simon quickly 
occur to the mind. Thus we seem to see Madame de 
Maintenon as, seated in her sedan-chair, the king’s 
daughters standing beside her, she listened to the Grand 
Monarque while, hat in hand, he explained to her the 
groups on a fountain ; or lords and ladies of the court 
“swimming in their gondolas” across the lake which 
their royal master had introduced with the forest already 
alluded to, or gaily-painted carriages making their way 
through the avenue of elms on the occasion of a féte. 
To a student of history, indeed, Marly presents irresis- 
tible attractions, and it is because M. Sardou feels 
these attractions in all their force that he resides in 
that once unsightly but now pretty town. 

The author of Nos Intvmes and Dora receives us 
with great cordiality, not to say empressement, as we 
are ushered into his drawing-room, which is luxuriously 
but tastefully furnished. Madame Sardou, too, displays 
a cordiality which at once puts us at our ease, and 
baby’s cry from upstairs may be accepted as a proof 
that an announcement made in The Theatre some little 
time ago hg not incorrect. M, Sardou is of medium 
height, with a thin face, sharp features, penetrati 
eyes, and a kindly smile. He plunges into Sevan 
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with great animation, and before long you feel that you 
are in-the presence of no ordinary man. Johnson’s 
well-known remark about Burke might not unjustly 
be applied to the great French dramatist. The con- 
versation ranges over a variety of topics, and is fre- 
quently enlivened by a stroke of wit or an & propos 
illustration. M.Sardou is not more than forty years 
of age, but looks somewhat older. Not only has he 
gone through an astonishing amount of brain work, 
but his early life, as all his friends know, was-a course 
of ill-requited toil and bitter privation. Twenty years 
ago, as was stated by The Theatre last summer, a young 
man, pale and lean and shabby, was to be seen wander- 
ing at night, in very inclement weather, in the vicinity 
of the Medical School of Paris. Fortune had not 
been kind to him, and he was meditating 
suicide. To shelter himself from the rain he 
went into a doorway, abstractedly leaving it, however, 
a few moments afterwards. A water-carrier promptly 
took the place of shelter thus abandoned, audibly 
remarking, “Ah, mon ami, you do not know when 
you are well off.” The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when a block of granite fell upon and killed 
him. Every unfortunate man is said to be super- 
stitious, and the young literary man, believing from 
this accident that he had yet room to hope, went 
home and again took up his pen. The result was not 
immediately encouraging, but in the course of a few 
months Mdlle. Déjazet became his friend, and at 
length, in 1860, the managers of the Gymnase were 
induced to bring out a comedy from his pen. “If I 
fail,” said the author, “I shall start to-morrow for the 
United States and try my luck at journalism.” The 
play was the Pattes de Mouche, and the author, it need 
hardly be stated, Victorien Sardou. Thanks to its own 
merits and the acting of M. Lafontaine and Mdlle. Rose 
Chéri, it proved decidedly successful—so successful, 
in fact, that M. Sardou incontinently abandoned all 
thoughts of leaving the country and seeking fortune 
elsewhere. From that time he has produced plays in 
rapid succession, and but one of these, Za Haine, can 
be said to have failed. Patrie, Fernande, and Dora 
laced him in the front rank of French dramatists, 
and the great body of his countrymen, notwithstanding 
political differences, must have felt that he only re- 
ceived his deserts when the Academy elected him as 
one of the learned forty. Honours crowd in upon him 
from all quarters and in various shapes, but the marks 
left by the privations and repeated disappointments 
which he suffered in early life are not to be erased. 

The general conversation ended, M. Sardou conducts 
us to his study, the decorations of which, like those of 
other rooms, are indicative of the excellent taste of the 
proprietor and his wife. Here it is that his principal 
comedies have been written. “I am here five hours 
every day,” he says in reply to a question, “and at that 
rate of working it takes me five months to construct 
and write a comedy. The dramatist must not be 
afraid of what an English writer calls the labour and 
delay of the file. The rehearsals of a five-act piece 
take at least five weeks. That strange-looking paper 
on the table is a pen-and-ink map of Pontarcy, the 
scene of my next piece at the Vaudeville, on which I 
am now engaged. Pontarcy, I need not tell you, 
exists only in my imagination, and in order to avoid 
any mistakes or confusion as to the movements of the 
personages I have drawn up the map now before you. 
Here you will see is the ville basse. The staple in- 
dustry of the town is leather-dressing, and along the 
banks of the river are many tan-yards and water- 


mills. In this quarter, in the house of the 
Maire, there lives a family which represents 
the modern bourgeoisie, and in that respect 


presents a decided contrast to the inmates of that house 
facing the square. Both these groups play important 
parts in my piece. The railway having been extended 





to Pontarcy, a row of handsome houses, with a theatre, 
an hotel, anda grand café have been built in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the railway-station. Let us 
now pass to la ville haute. First of all, there is a 
chateau partly in ruins, and what remains of it is used 
as a station for the gendarmerie in the town. The old 
convent in the vicinity has become a library and a 
museum. The church on the outskirts of the place was 
formerly a cloister. The ville haute, as you see, is a 
network of narrow streets, now comparatively deserted. 
In the centre there is a rather fine old Gothic pump. 
This map, I believe, has been of great use 
to me. In imagination I have gone through 
the streets, lodged at the Grand Hotel, in- 
spected the cloétre, and stood in reverential awe before 
the rather fine old Gothic fountain.” M. Sardou did 
not add that in imagination he had also gone to the 
theatre, but it is permissible to suppose that he had 
fancied himself seeing a performance of one of his own 
pieces there. That this map is a highly interesting 

ocument need hardly be stated. Like Racine, M.Sardou 

ttaches great importance to the construction of a play, 
and as a rule does not write a line until the story is 
fully determined upon, the meaning of every scene 
settled, and every entrance and exit pre-arranged. He 
then goes to work with a mass of notes before him, 
making use of or putting them aside as they suit or fail 
to answer his purpose. His first two acts are in the 
true spirit of comedy, the three others dramatic. 
“ Though often told this is wrong,” he says, “ I believe 
it is right. During the first two acts I make the 
characters as amusing as I consistently can, but not 
after the action has really commenced. The audience 
is then well-disposed from the beginning, and wish to 
be moved a little before the curtain falls. If I 
succeeded in making them cry from the beginning to 
the end, they would say they were not at the Ambigu, 
and if I succeeded in making them laugh all through, 
they would say the piece was flimsy.” In his study, as 
at rehearsal, heis as irritable as a poet ; in the drawing- 
room, when his work is done, he is as genial a host and 
as delightful a talker as even French literary society can 
exhibit. 








THE CHAMBER DRAMA. 





i & an essay prefixed to his Unknown Lover,a play 

for private acting, recently published, Mr. Edmund 
W. Gosse, who has earned a right to be heard in discus- 
sions respecting the drama, laments the “disruption 
between poetry and the stage” with as much earnest- 
ness as Burke displayed in deploring the fall of chivalry. 
“The rupture between poets and the theatrical mana- 
gers,” we are told, “is complete.” But “ it is useless to 
revile one party or the other ; they have separate aims and 
distinct views, and their juncture is for the time being 
impossible.” Here Mr. Gosse undoubtedly overstates 
his case, and it is precisely because we sympathise 
with him in his admiration of the — drama that 
we hasten to point out the fact. Within a compara- 
tively recent period, as every one knows, pieces of a by 
no means theatrical character found acceptance on the 
stage. Eight ornine yearsago Mr. Chatterton wasdriven to 
declare that Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy. 
But since that time there has beena marked improvement 
in public taste, and it seems absurd to talk of a “ com~- 
plete disruption between poetry and the stage” when 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and other distinctly poetical plays 
by living writers have enjoyed long and remunerative 
runs on the London stage. In many cases the excel- 
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lence with which these plays were represented may 
have led many to go and see them, but the circum- 
stance that large numbers of playgoers are open to 
such an attraction is in itself an argument against Mr. 
Gosse’s theory. Indeed, we cannot but think that if Mr. 
Gosse had frequently visited our best theatres, or at 
least had been at the pains to collect statistics upon the 
subject, he would not have taken such a pessimist view 
as he has of the existing state and immediate prospects 
of the poetical drama. It isnot too much to assert that 
at this moment the poetical drama has a firmer hold 
of the stage than it has had at any previous period 
since the days{of Shakspere, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth century. For- 
merly the two patent theatres could not exclusively rely 
upon plays of the highest class; more than two 
can do so now with safety as long as the com- 
pany are equal to the task allotted to them, and 
the increase of public support in this direction is cer- 
tainly commensurate with the increase of the popula- 
tion and the spread of education. This fact acquires 
a deeper significance when it is remembered that the 
energies of men and women in the present day are de- 
voted less to the production or study of works of 
imagination than to analysis and research, that the 
creative faculty is in a large measure subordinated to 
the critical and reflective. Partly, no doubt, in conse- 


quence of this intellectual drift, it has been found neces- ~ 


sary to pay more attention to natural truth, or, as 
some prefer to call it, realism. Moreover, Mr. Gosse 
does not appear to be so well informed as to the history 
- of dramatic literature as some of his writings have led 
us to suppose. “The enthralling romances of Sir 
Walter Scott, arriving the very moment when intelli- 
gent playgoers were disgusted with the new school of 
plays, at once mean and inflated, which built itself 
upon the German of Iffland and Kotzebue, were the 
final cause, we may plausibly imagine, of the disruption 
between the stage and the study.” This is equivalent 
to saying that prior to the appearance of the Waverley 
novels the English stage was not altogether without a 
poetical drama. Can Mr. Gosse name more than half- 
a-dozen tragedies of the eighteenth century in which 
anything like true poetry is to be found ? 
In order to strengthen the connection between poetry 
and the stage, Mr. Gosse proposes that we should 
cultivate the chamber drama, of which he gives us 
some account without exactly writing its history. 
Under the head of chamber drama he puts such works 
as the masques which Anne of Denmark and Henrietta 
Maria loved to see at court, and which continued to be 
played even after Elizabethan tragedy and comedy had 
gone out of fashion. Mr. Gosse suggests that a revival 
of these masques would serve by degrees to weaken the 
public taste for “splendours of scenery, of dress, of 
mechanical surprise.” It so happens that the works 
here referred to depended in a large degree upon scenery 
and mechanical surprises, and the complaint which 
Mr. Gosse makes against the stage in our own day— 
namely, that the author is sacrificed to the artist and 
the carpenter—was frequently heard when the masque 
was in vogue. Ben Jonson, in his expostulation with 
Inigo Jones, says— 
What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask ? 
And all men echo, you have made a masque. 
I chime that too, and I have met with those 
That do cry up the machine, and the shows, 
The majesty of Juno in the clouds, 
And peering forth of Iris in the shrouds ; 
The ascent of Lady Fame, which none could spy, 
Not they that sided her, dame Poetry, 
Dame History, dame Architecture too, 
And goody Sculpture, brought with much ado 
To hold her up: O shows, shows, mighty shows ! 
The eloquence of masques! what need of prose, 
Or verse, or prose, t’,express immortal you P 
You are the spectacles of State, ’tis true, 
Court-hieroglyphics, and all arts afford, 

In the mere perspective of an inch-board ! 





You ask no more than certain politic eyes, 
Eyes, that can pierce into the mysteries 

many colours, read them, and reveal 
Mythology, there painted on slit deal. 
Or to make boards to speak! there is a task! 
Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 


These lines appear to have escaped Mr. Gosse’s atten- 
tion. Nor is this the only error into which he falls. 
He describes the Philotas of Samuel Daniel, with other 
works from the same pen, as a play intended for 
private acting. Daniel himself tells us that “ driven 
by necessity to make use of my Pen, and the Stage 
to be the Mouth of my Lines, which before were never 
heard to speak but in Silence, I thought the repre- 
senting so true a History, in the ancient Form of a 
Tragedy could not but have had an anreprovable 
Passage with the Time and the better sort of Men, 
seeing with what idle Fictions and gross Follies the 
Stage at this day abused Men’s Recreations.” The 
piece was publicly played, but without success. It 
must be pointed out, however, that in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the distinction 
between public and private plays was not very 
marked. Of the practical value of Mr. Gosse’s sug- 
gestion but little need be said. Men and women of 
intelligence and refined taste would support a revival 
of the chamber drama as long as the pieces represented 
blended action with their poetry, but if the chamber 
drama is to be revived for anything but its own sake the 
result of the experiment will be doubtful. The success 
of a privately acted play, for instance, is not a proof of 
dramatic excellence, and is likely to fill the author’s 
head with very erroneous notions as to what a repre- 
sentable drama really is. 

Let us now turn from Mr. Gosse’s theories to his play. 
The plot of the Unknown Lover is not remarkable for 
originality. Giovanni Bianco, a young Italian wins the 
heart of Dorothy, the daughter of Mr. Valentine, a 
grave musician, but, like many others, finds reason to 
believe in the truth of the saying that the course of 
true love never runs smooth. In one scene we find 
such a conventional incident as the lover assuming the 
character of a highwayman and stopping the carriage 
in which Dorothy and her father are travelling. On 
the other hand, the piece is written with considerable 
grace and skill, and often shows a surprising facility -in 
the construction of blank verse. Take, for example, 
the first scene. Mr. Valentine is at a spinnet, his 
daughter embroidering. 


Dor. “ O father, close the spinet for to-day, 
These dreamy notes crowd on my brain, and thrust 
The image o ay faces on mine eyes. 
I know not why I am so full to-night 
Of memories. 


Mr. Vat. (Stopping) My head is tired, ’tis true ; 
Yet I must fit this cadence to mine ear. 
Hark ! (playing again) these diminished sevenths have 
a sound 
Old-world and mournful. 


Yes! but, father, hush ! 
The wind outside gathers the same, and folds 
The house in music. ‘urn, and let me sit 
Beside you on the ground. 
(She sets a stool in front of an arm-chair, and sits on 
it. He takes the arm-chair.) 


Why do you smile ? 


Dor. 


Mr. Vat. You have so much your mother in your eyes— 
Your mother whom you scarcely saw. ell! well! 
I think the night ¢s full, as you were saying, 
Of memories; for I could bethink myself 
At Venice in good Bianco’s hotse, and you — 
His fair poe Rm who was my wife awhile 
Until God took her.” 


With some practical knowledge of the stage Mr. Gosse 
might succeed in producing an in all respects ac- 
ceptable play. 
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Bills of the Plan. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.80, 

HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., &c. 
At 8.15, 

THE HUNCHBACK. 


Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. Conway ; 
Miss Neilson and Miss H. Hodson. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 

At 8, 

Thursday, 

THE GOLDEN CROSS, 
By Ignaz Briill. 
Friday, 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Saturday, 
BOHEMIAN GIRL, 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTEMAN. 


On Saturday next, March 9, 
Mr. Henry Irving as 
LOUIS XI. 

For the first time. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon Ho.uineasHEAD. 


At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, yce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvI1te, Sole Lessee. 
At7, 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADYe 
Mrs. John Wood. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, Warren, Bauer, 
Yarnold, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, 
and Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, 
Leigh Murray, Alma Stanley, and Bella 
Pateman. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 


At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; —— Ada Swanborough, 
enne. 


At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 





RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


MaRIE 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 


MY WIFE'S OUT. 


At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 


Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne, 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG, 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyiey Carre. 
At 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT, 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 


jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 
arwick, H. Everard. 





RITERION THEATRE,. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON, 
At 7.30, - 
THE PORTER'S KNOT, 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis. 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris, ’ 
At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 


Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
My. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford ; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 


L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 


M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 


Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
LOVE'S ALARMS, 
At 8.15, 
THE THREE CONSPIRATORS. 
To conclude with 
MADCAP. 

Messrs. Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, and 
Lionel Brough ; Miss Kate Santley, Misses 
Rose Cullen, Cummings, &c. 

Saturday, March 9, will be produced, 

Offenbach’s Opera Bouffe, 


LA BELLE HELENE, 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, Hare. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, ond Hare; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 





ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 


Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dove.ass. 


At 7, 
'TWIXT AXE AND CROWN. 


Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Robins, Hinton, Butler; Mes- 
dames Dolores Drummond, Neville, Rayner, 
and Mrs. Rousby. 


Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 
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Miss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Evening. 
Busine&s communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE, 


Miss MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Address as above, or Mr. BLacKMORE. 











ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Louis XI. Saturday Night. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 


Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 826, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 














ME. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
GAIETY THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
a usiness Manager, T. 8. Amory. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 


R. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


ME CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, be aa 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
» (CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, ate Gardens, St. John’s 
ood. 




















Pupils in singing received and attended. 
ME. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 


in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 


Canada icago, Pittsh Baltimore 
Washington, Brocklyn, Philadelphia, &e. 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince 4 Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, &c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coaries Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


‘¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”—Era 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. . 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s, 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by CHartes HInDLEy. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘* Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do 
Feligble illustrations of the manners and customs of 
Gifferent times in our socialhistory.””—Public Opinion, 

Is @ most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 


“Tr 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG AORE, W.C. 
Costumier Ry get Senden ond 
Provincial Theatres. 

Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 
Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “‘Hamlet,” “ Mac- 


beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &c. 


DARWEN, LANCASHIRE. 
TO LET, FROM MARCH NEXT, 
For Six or Twelve Months, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 


Will seat over 2,000 persons, and has been fitted up, 
regardless of expense, with first-class Scenery 
_ by J. Robe, of Liverpool); large Stage, 
ft. x 35 ft., independent of dressing-rooms. 
Darwen has a population of over 30,000. 
Apply, T. AmrsworrH, Secre Darwen Tem- 
perasos Hail Oo., Limited, Gaeaea” 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL §@Q., 
LONDON, W.O. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS, 


Conducted by Emity Farrurvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics, 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 

117, PRAED STREET, WwW. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, a: given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the hog the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; pe this Advertisement i be made 
of my case on application to the Court, 
ak CHARLES REA 








Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge, 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
ptic Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 

y its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
Jotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 

“In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. ‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
y/ the only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 

i 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing hese threefold properties. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 


Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these imtportant organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the . 


Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 134d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


-B — 


AN HPLITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :—- 


A well-written Summary ofr THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 





All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &e. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from thotographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed); useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


8, Goldemith-place, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 








WHITE LABEL, + ded. per doz. 21/- 
BLUE a COTY JC 00 cicccccreceseccroseveeneorers ” 25/- 
PINK = wery choice Old .....csecceeeseeeeseeee en ee 27/- 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 


WRITIN G, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, wien gg Ma Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LOWDOWN : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


*‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For March, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 


“The Revenge”: A Ballad of the Fleet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate, 
England as a Military Power in 1854 and 1878. By Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Impressions of America. By R. W. Dale (of Birmingham). 
Scotch Disestablishment and Papal Agression. By the Bishop of St, Andrews, 
A Last Word on Spontaneous Generation. By Professor Tyndall. 
Mr. Forster’s Defence of the Church. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
The Reasonable Basis of Certitude. By W. G. Ward. 
Recent Science. Supervised by Professor Huxley. 
The Situation :—1. By Mons, John Lemoine. 
2. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
The Paths of Honour and of Shame. By the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Oo., London. 
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